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After a session unusually arduous and prolonged Parliament was Expedi-
prorogued on August 21st.    The Royal Speech contained an ominoustlon to
reference to communications " to the reignmg Monarch of Abyssinia, Abyssm'a
with a view to obtain the release of the British subjects whom he
detains   m   his   dominions".    These  communications  proved  in-
effectual,  and m  less than three months' time the two Houses
were summoned   to  meet  for  the  purpose  of making  provision
for an armed expedition to effect the release of the captives at
Magdala.
The events which led up to this denouement must be briefly
related. The story is typical of English relations with semi-civilized
potentates and peoples. An English traveller, Mr. Plowden, reported
to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, on the opening for
English trade and on the opportunity for philanthropic effort offered
by a neglected portion of the surface of the great sub-tropical con-
tinent. Caught by the idea of extending British interests, and at
the same time of curtailing the traffic in slaves, Lord Palmerston
appointed Mr. Plowden Consul at Massowah (1848). Not content
with his routine functions in the island, Mr. Plowden plunged into
the domestic politics of Abyssinia. For some ten years he was the
right-hand man of the chief King or Negus of Abyssinia. The latter,
King Theodore, an ambitious potentate, who claimed descent from
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, desired the assistance of the
Great White Queen against his Egyptian enemies, who threatened
him on the north, and the Turks who were troublesome neighbours
on the east. Plowden was killed m a fray hi I860, and a Captain
Cameron was appointed to succeed him. Lord John Russell was less
expansive than Lord Palmerston in his interpretation of Consular
duties. He peremptorily forbade Consul Cameron to meddle in the
domestic politics of Abyssinia, and ordered him to attend to his own
business, or rather that of his employers, at Massowah. But Kong
Theodore was still sanguine as to the results of an alliance with
England, and in 1862 addressed a personal letter to the Queen
requesting that he might be allowed to send a mission to her Majesty's
Court. By an error destined to be costly, Lord Russell left the
letter unanswered, contenting himself with renewed orders to Consul
Cameron to mind his own business. Unluckily for himself and for
his country, Cameron disobeyed orders, and in 1864 Theodore,
impatient for an answer and deeply resentful of the slight involved
in the neglect of his overtures, flung Consul Cameron and all the
Europeans within his reach into captivity in the Rock Fortress of
Magdala. Between this capital and the coast lay four hundred
miles of mountainous and trackless country. A formal mission
under Lieutenant Prideaux and Mr. Rassam, a Syrian Christian in
the English service, was despatched to Magdala to demand the
relief of the captives. But King Theodore was defiant, and the only